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LEBANON 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Immemorial cedar groves; 

Valleys where the shepherd roves; 

Peaks of purple; cinnabar 

Slopes, and fields where poppies are 
Each a little mimic sun, 

And at night the matchless star 
Leaning over Lebanon! 


Vast horizons; shattered shrines ; 

Terraces that verdant vines, 

Arbor linking arbor, drape,— 

Where the sleek skins of the grape 
Yield the ichor of the sun; 

Taste, and who would fain escape 
Out of golden Lebanon? 


Far above, its crest aglow, 
Hermon filleted with snow; 
Far below, the Tyrian sea, 

A great turquoise, dreamily 
Turning topaz in the sun; 
Soul and sense you hold in fee, 

O, alluring Lebanon! 


To have seen you, evermore 
Means to yearningly deplore 
Life where paler glories fret 
With remembrance and regret; 
Ah, to linger where the sun,— 
Allah’s shield exalted set,— 
Shines o’er lovely Lebanon! 
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THE QUATRAIN IN RECENT VERSE 
By JoHN RUSSELL HAYES 


To read the poetry of Lord DeTabley is to 
make one’s self intellectually a citizen of no 
mean city; here one is among the patrician 
pages of modern verse. The classic dignity and 
the exquisite scholarship that lay behind each 
book of his were illumined by such grace of 
style as insures imperishable beauty. 

Lord DeTabley’s finest poems are in quat- 
rains; he excelled in the chiselling of flawless 
four-line stanzas. His ‘‘Song of Dust’’ yields 
such quatrains as this: 

The ages in an endless tide 
Advance their still encroaching feet: 


The present, like a golden bride, 
Is faultless for an hour and sweet. 


Of Cleopatra he wrote: 


Drunk with the wine of prosperous hours, 
Insane to hope the wildest good, 

She, queenly crowned with lotus flowers, 
Swept silken-sailed across the flood. 


~The appeal of this poet may not be a wide 
one, but to care for DeTabley at all is to rank 
him close to Horace and Shirley and FitzGer- 
ald, like each of these a master of the impres- 
sive and often magical single line. 
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Frederic Myers, too, wrought beautifully in 
the quatrain form, building up the sonorous 
stanzas of his ‘‘Saint Paul’’ from lines of haunt- 
ing charm and pathos. Among our present po- 
ets, with their often perfect technique, one finds 
here and there this power of carving memorable 
quatrain poems. Thus, Martha Gilbert Dickin- 
son Bianchi in her ‘‘Beneath the Hills,’’ a thren- 
ody of. most tender, most sorrowful beauty, has 
achieved such stanzas as these: 


Yet,— yet love has no end! When halting feet 
Distrust their guide, are there not steady wings 
To find the harbor of those phantom sails, 
That seek no more the coast of morta! Springs? 


Those who remember are remembered soon; 
Perished as vaguely as the smoke which stands 

For friendly cheer and ruddy hearth to-night — 
To-morrow black or lit by alien hands! 


From the niece of Emily Dickinson, and an 
avowed lover of the ‘“‘Elegy Written in a Coun- 
try Churchyard,’’ — and who shall ever surpass 
Gray’s quatrains ? — we might expect just such — 
concision of stanza and such poignant phrasing. 
Her earlier volume, containing this threnody, is 
indeed a treasurable book. 

These favorites of mine I have been recalling 
while reading the Rev. Theodore C. Williams’ 
version of the Elegies of Tibullus. ‘ Working 
over this exquisite minor poet at intervals for 
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long years, the translator has wrought quatrain 
after quatrain, until in beautiful English poems 
he has given us the pensive Roman lover’s very 
spirit, his tender and playful and wistful charm. 
Worthy of Herrick are such stanzas as these: 


No herds have I like theirs: I only bring 
One white lamb from my little fold, 

While my few bondmen at the altar sing 
Our harvest anthems old. 


Gods of my hearth! ye never learned to slight 
A poor man’s gift. My bowls of clay 

To ye are hallowed by the cleansing rite, 
The best, most ancient way. 


In the hundred pages devoted to the elegies, 
the greater part consists of quatrains; and Mr. 
Williams proves himself master of the resources 
of this form of verse. Tibullus is not always 
a worthy subject for the clerical versifier; yet 
in the more innocent and pastoral poems Mr. 
Williams has found material admirably fitted to 
his art. Will he not now turn to Horace and to 
Theocritus, and translate for us, in like measures 
and with like affectionate tenderness of phrase, 
their immortal pictures of Italian or Sicilian 
country-side, of homely rustic joys and shep- 
herds’ holidays? 
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TWO POEMS by ROBERT LOVEMAN 


SONG 


Come and let us sing, 
We are growing young, 
All the snows of spring 
Melt upon the tongue; 
All the tender lays, 
Laura,— Petrarch’s woe, 
In the summer days 
Of the long ago. 


Come and let us sing, 
You and I again. 

Let the swift days bring 
Joy, or peace, or pain; 

Come and let us sing, 
Love, or bliss, or tears, 

Life is on the wing, 
Speeding up the years. 


IN THE PALE WOODS 


In the pale woods at early dawn, 
The tearful trees dripp’d dew, | 
The soft, shy shadows, waking wan, 

Murmured of you, of you. 


I climbed to sunlit heights at eve, 
Triumphant, steadfast, true; 

Festooning crimson, banner’d blue.— 
Thinking of you, of you. 
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THREE SONGS OF BERTRAN vEBORN 


By WILLIAM P. SHEPARD 


The following translations are intended to il- 
lustrate the varied activities of the most individ- 
ual of the troubadours. The first was written 
during one of the periodic revolts of the nobles 
of Aquitaine against Richard ‘‘Yea-and-Nay,”’ 
later the “‘lion-hearted’’ king of England. The 
second is directed against Philip ‘‘Augustus’’ of 
France. The third is addressed to Conrad of 
Montferrat, the heroic defender of Tyre, last 
bulwark of the Christians in the Holy Land. In 
it Bertran tells the two kings very plainly how 
their failure to take up the ‘“‘white man’s bur- 
den’’ of the period is regarded. A modern 
singer, who, like Bertran, is feared by two na- 
tions “per lo dire de sa lenga,”’ has invited us 
lately to ‘“bind our sons to exile,’’ to ‘‘send forth 
the best we breed,’’ for a cause mayhap less 
worthy than that for which the troubadour com- 
posed his stirring s¢vventes. And surely Bertran 
could have found no more apt designation for the 
“masnada croja” of Saladin than ‘‘the untamed, 
sullen peoples, half devil and half child.’’ In 
other respects also the likeness between the 
“‘singer who held Autafort,’’ whose shade the 
Florentine met still unrepentant in the lowest 
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depths of Malebolge, and the modern poet of 
action is sufficiently striking. It is true that 
Bertran lacked his successor’s breadth of experi- 
ence. In his time the world was narrow, the 
seven seas unknown and unsailed. Yet on his 
own limited ground the troubadour meets the 
latter-day singer more than half way. In his 
songs we find the same brilliant hardness in ex- 
ecution, the same delight in the more primeval 
and savage emotions, the same shrill iteration, 
which have been wont to vex and charm us in 
Mr. Kipling. The latter, to be sure, has not 
yet formulated a definite creed of ‘‘strife for 
strife’s sake,’’ such as the troubadour gives us 
on more than one occasion. But he is. not far 
from Bertran’s ground when he sings: 


Let a fellow sing o’ the little things he cares about, 
If a fellow fight for the little things he cares about, 
With the weight of a two-fold blow. 


Such was Bertran’s creed also, as I trust some 
of these attempts at an English rendering will 
show. 


A SONG OF DEFIANCE 


Since song ne’er fails me in my need, 

A song I’ll make, let who will read. 

One art I know, with all my kin 

To share the egg and yolk therein, 
Ne’er from my own be parted. 
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If others seek my share to win,— 
Defy them, lion-hearted! 


Lord Richard and Lord Ademard 

Have shut me in my castle guard ; 

Great is the ravage in my land, 

But my wit fails not nor my hand, 
Tis they who are travailing. 

Their heirs, who after them will stand, 
Shall find their fortune failing. 


All days I strive in battle grim, 
Strike, thrust, cut, hew, chop limb from limb. 
They waste my land, my houses burn, 
My trees cut down. Where’er I turn, 
I see my people grieving. 
My coward foes, whose wrath I spurn, 
Are all come to the reiving. 


And those who swore by me to stand,— 

Of them the chief is Talleyrand,— 

Idly their steeds champ in their stalls, 

Their arms hang idle on the walls, 
They grow fat with good living. 

They yawn and stretch when even falls, 
But me no thought are giving. 


Saint Paul! When once this strife is o’er, 
Right to the walls of Périgord 
All armed I'll ride, on Bayard true. 
If there, with poltroons of Poitou, 
I find one of those cravens 
In mail and helm,— one good stroke through, 
His bones I'll leave the ravens. 
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A SONG OF SCORN 


Since this dull peace that the two kings have made 
Grieveth the barons, weigheth on them sore, 

Let my song rise, proud, high and unafraid, 
So that our lords may yearn for war once more. 
I love no king who by peace setteth store, 
Losing the rights his fathers had of yore, 

Until he hath his neighbor’s might assayed. 


Let their fame die, their names by song forsaken, 
Since they strive not, nor seek to worthier be. 
Five duchies once were by the French crown taken; 
Now, if ye count, ye’ll hardly find the three. 
For in Gisors he getteth tax nor fee, 
Quercy upriseth now, and Brittany, 
In Anjou too the lilies’ might is shaken. 


Guerri the Red spake a full knightly word, 
Seeing his kin turning their steeds in flight: 
‘“‘Tet unarmed knaves seek from their foes accord, 
Lift high your blades when ye’re in armor dight.”’ 
Philip I deem no whit like that brave knight, 
For he besought the monks to stay the fight, 
With helmet laced and girded with his sword. 


Baser by far is Philip than the other, 
Since he flinched first and laid aside his lance. 
In sooth your fame in avarice ye smother, 
Fadeth your honor, Burgundy and France! 
What say ye now? Can ye your praise enhance 
With such a lord, who, when the war-steeds prance, 
Seeketh the lap of Holy Church, our mother? 
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A SONG OF PRAISE 


I sing of him whose praise now waxeth great 
O’er all the lords who seek fair fame to win. 
My lord Conrad is he, whose glorious fate 
Defendeth Tyre there ’gainst Saladin 
And all his wicked crew. 
God lend him aid, for men’s aid cometh late 
And sore his need and weak his little state. 


My lord Conrad to Jesus I commend. 
Would I were there in Syria over-seas 
By him to stand. No help our lords will send, 


The dukes and kings who think but of their ease. 


My fair, sweet lady too 
Forbiddeth me. I would not her offend: 
Else were I there ere this year find an end. 


My lord Conrad, I know two kings who stay 
At home in fear. Now hear the names I sing: 
Philip is one, whom cowardice doth sway; 
Richard the next, who dreadeth France’s king. 
I would that both their due 
Of loss might get, to Saladin a prey. 
The cross they took, but still they here delay. 


~My lord Conrad, the wheel goes turning still 
In this low world; sin gaineth in the end. 
For few I know who seek not others’ ill, 
Or who cheat not both enemy and friend; 
The losers vainly rue. 
But let them know, those kings so weak of will, 
God reigneth yet, his judgments to fulfill! 


July 
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J OTIN SEE DENS Hl SABLE TALK 
By GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT 


It sometimes turns out that the homely truth 
of an earlier age is more pertinent in the lifting 
of the veil on the mistakes of our days than the 
snap judgements that have their provenience zz 
medias res. With this intent are offered to the 
readers of this little journal some bits of Table- 
talk froma book of which no less a man than 
Coleridge wrote: ‘‘There is more weighty bul- 
lion sense in this book, than I ever found in the 
same number of pages of any uninspired writer ;’’ 
for did not the writer of these uninspired talks 
himself say that ‘in troubled Water you can 
scarce see your Face; or see it very little, till 
the Water be quiet and stand still. So in troub- 
led times you can see little truth; when times 
are quiet and settled, then truth appears? ’”’ 

John Selden, patriot and scholar, was a man 
of gentle breeding and rare courtesy and lived in 
the troublous times that gave birth to Cromwell 
and Milton. Born of a music-loving father, 
‘John, the Sonne of John Selden, the minstrell, 
was baptized the 20th day of December, 1584.’’ 
Oxford, Cliffords Inn and the Inner Temple 
were the scenes of his early training. His gen- 
tle bearing and studious habits gave him the 
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friendship of rare Ben Jonson, Drayton, Browne 
and others with whom he was wont to gather at 
the Mermaid Tavern, the offspring of Sir Walter 
and the social muse that prompted Beaumont to 
write: 
What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! Heard words that have been 

So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whom they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest. 


Selden began life, however, in solemn earnest 
and was saved for the nonce, by a refutation be- 
fore the King, the fate of Villon, Raleigh, Chén- 
ier and a host of others, which stared him in the 
face through a too sedulous and contentious in- 
terest in political and religious pamphlets. By 
1618, the year of his summons and almost of his 
undoing through the “History of Tithes,” Selden 
had written a ‘‘Dissertation on the Civil Gov- 
ernment of Britain,” ‘‘England’s Epinomis’’ and 
Jant Anglorum facies altera, his ‘‘Essay on the 
Duel,’’ and had furnished notes to the first eigh- 
teen songs of Drayton’s Polyolbion, and had 
written the book ‘‘Titles of Honour’’ that had 
brought him nigh to the brink of the grave, from 
which he was snatched by the mystical adminis- 
trations of the Rosicrucian philosopher, one Doc- 
tor Robert Fludd, and thereby enabled to pen 
the marginal notes to Purchas’s ‘‘Pilgrimage,’’ 
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to write his short treatise ‘‘Of the Jews some- 
time living in England’ and to produce his 
master work De Dizzs Syris, a veritable theo- 
logical encyclopedia by a ‘‘great living-library 
of learning’’ as Butler, of ‘‘Hudibras,”’ said. 

This man of eager interest and love of books, 
however, was soon to visit the Tower on invita- 
tion of King James for displaying a too active 
sympathy with the House of Commons in their 
opposition to the King on the Papist question. 
His confinement, brief as it was, allowed Selden 
to read in manuscript Eadmer’s History which 
he published in 1623. About this time John 
Selden began the game of politics, taking a seat 
in Parliament. A long and busy life at that 
eventful period of English history was before 
him. In those days of king-making his intel- 
lect and his heart must have been at strife, else 
we cannot understand his love of Charles and ad- 
miration for Laud coincident with his position 
in the Parliamentary party. Right well did he 
fight his party’s cause, a man of principles and 
one not blind to the rights of England’s Throne 
and Church. In his frequent pleading for indi- 
vidual justice he anticipates Voltaire by one 
hundred years and more. 

With the dissolving of Parliament, March 
1oth, 1629, Selden again takes residence in the 
Tower. How natural for the man to seek solace 
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in the company of his good books “‘the Bible, 
the two Talmuds, some later Talmudists and 
Lucian.’’ They were the right sort of company 
for Selden, however, as they led to one of his 
most scholarly works, De Successtonibus in Bona 
Defunctt ad Leges Ebreorum, published in 1634, 
with dedication to Laud. Brighter moments in 
the life of this man who followed politics through 
sense of duty were the flights to Wrest, his ex- 
amination of the Arundelian Marbles and the 
Masque before the King and Queen at the Inns 
of Court, 1633, in which he shared the labours 
of Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones and Lord Bacon. 

England was shaken to the very centre in 
1640. Every man was every man’s foe! and yet 
Selden found the opportunity to write his cele- 
brated treatise, De /Jure Naturali et Gentium 
juxta disciplinam Ebreorum, praised by Milton 
in his Avreopagitica. Other works of a similar 
character and like importance were written by 
Selden; among which may be mentioned Uxor 
Ebraica, 1646, and De Synedits et Prefecturis 
Juridicis Veterum Ebreorum, 1650. 

Before passing away in 1654, John Selden, a 
conservative at heart but whose mind loved ‘‘lib- 
erty concerning all things,’’ in his great zeal for 
letters, saved libraries from dispersion and Eng- 
land’s records from destruction. The world of 
politics will ever remember him; he must never 
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be forgotten by the world of letters. His claim 
upon both is witnessed in his association with 
London’s quaint and picturesque pile, the Tem- 
ple, on which the mind cannot too often linger 
in loving memory. Here John Selden had his 
beginning and end, a kindly soul, a frank and 
honest mind and a cheerful body: the friend of 
letters and science, the patron of Ashmole and 
Farington, his scholarship was acknowledged by 
Grotius, Salmasius, Heinsius and others. Up- 
on the body that would keep itself in life ‘‘warm 
and moist’’ for in death it would be ‘‘cold and 
dry,’ we drop in loving regret the stone in. 
Temple Church whereon one reads “7. Se/denis 
I. C. hetc sttus est,’ for we too might have wished 
with Coleridge: ‘‘Excellent! O! to have been 
with Selden over his glass of wine, making every 
accident an outlet and a vehicle of wisdom.’’ 

Here follow some of those excellent things 
which it was the pleasure and good fortune of 
‘‘His most Humble Servant, Richard Milward,’’ 
to gather and note down from that “‘Discourse 
of twenty years together’’ with John Selden and 
to hand over to the latter’s executors for print, 
the book appearing in London, printed for E. 
Smith, Mdclxxxix: 


‘‘There is no Book so translated as the Bible 
for the purpose. If I translate a French Book 
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into English, I turn it into English Phrase, not 
into French English. (fl fait frotd| 1 say it 
is cold, not, it makes cold; but the Bible is 
rather translated into Exg/ish Words than into 
English Phrase. The Hebraisms are kept, and 
the Phrase of that Language is kept: As for ex- 
ample, [He uncovered her Shame] which is well 
enough, so long as scholars have to do with it; 
but when it comes among the Common People, 
Lord, what Gear do they make of it!’’ 


‘In quoting of Books, quote such Authors as 
are usually read, others you may read for your 
own Satisfaction, but not name them.’’ 


“Quoting of Authors is most for matter of 
Fact, and then I cite them as I would produce a 
Witness, sometimes for a free Expression, and 
then I give the Author his due, and gain myself 
praise by reading him.”’ 


“To quote a Modern Dutchman, where I may 
use a Classic Author, is as if I were to justify 
my Reputation, and I neglect all Persons of Note 
and Quality that know me, and bring the Testi- 
monial of the Scullion in the Kitchen.”’ 


‘“Some men make it a case of Conscience, 
whether a Man may have a Pigeon-house, be- 
cause his Pigeons eat other Folks’ Corn. But 
there is no such thing as Conscience in the Bus- 
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iness, the Matter is, whether he bea Man of 
such Quality, that the State allows him to have 
a Dove-house, if so, there’s an end to the busi- 
ness, his Pigeons have a right to eat where they 
please themselves.’’ 


“They that cry down moral Honesty, cry 
down that which is a great part of Religion, my 
Duty towards God, and my duty towards Man. 
What care I to see a man run after a Sermon, if 
he cozens and cheats as soon as he comes home. 
On the other side Morality must not be without 
Religion, for if so, it may change, as I see con- 
venience. Religion must govern it. He that 
has not Religion to govern his Morality, is not 
a dram better than my Mastiff-Dog; so long as 
you stroke him, and please him, and do not pinch 
him, he will play with you as finely as may be, 
he is a very good moral-Mastiff; but if you hurt 
him, he will fly in your Face, and tear out your 
Throat.’’ 


‘“*Twas a good Fancy of an old Platonick: 
The Gods which are above Men, had something 
whereof Man did partake, [an Intellect Knowl- 
edge] and the Gods kept on their course quietly. 
The Beasts, which are below Man, had some- 
thing whereof Man did partake, [Sense and 
Growth] and the Beasts lived quietly in their 
way. But Man had something in him, whereof 
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neither Gods nor Beasts did partake, which gave 
him all the Trouble, and made all the Confusion 
in the World; and that is Opinion.’’ 


‘“‘Patience is the chiefest fruit of Study, aman 
that strives to make himself a different thing 
from other men by much reading, gains this 
chiefest good, that in all Fortunes, he hath 
something to entertain and comfort himself 
withal.”’ 


‘Tis most undoubtedly true, that all Men 
are equally given to their pleasure, only thus, 
one man’s pleasure lies one way, and another’s 
another: Pleasures are all alike simply consid- 
ered in themselves; he that hunts, or he that 
governs the Commonwealth, they both please 
themselves alike, only we commend that, where- 
by we ourselves receive some benefit. As if a 
man place his delight in things that tend to the 
common good; he that takes pleasure to hear 
Sermons, enjoys himself as much as he that 
hears Plays; and could he that loves Plays en- 
deavour to love Sermons, possibly he might bring 
himself to it as well as to any other Pleasure. 
At first it may seem harsh and tedious, but 
afterwards *twould be pleasing and delightful. 
So it falls out in that, which is the great Pleas- 
ure of some Men, Tobacco, at first they could 
not abide it, and now they cannot be without it.”’ 
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“‘He that comes from the University to gov- 
ern the State before he is acquainted with the 
Men and Manners of the Place, does just as if 
he should come into the presence Chamber all 
Dirty, with his Boots on, his riding Coat, and 
his Head all daubed: They may serve him well 
enough in the Way, but when he comes to 
Court, he must conform to the Place.’’ 


**He that will give himself to all manners of 
ways to get Money may be rich; so he that lets 
fly all he knows or thinks, may by chance be 
satirically Witty. Honesty sometimes keeps a 
Man from growing Rich; and Civility from be- 
ing Witty.” 


TWO HEROES —(To Dr. B. F.C.) 


By FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


Brilliant with gold and with the jewelled stars 
Of many victories,—a thousand slain 
Before him stretched upon one battle’s plain, 
I saw the hero of a nation’s wars. 


And then a hero greater far than he 
I met, whose many victories, instead 
Of adding to the number of the dead, 
From suffering had set a thousand free. 
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Commencement Oration 
at The Universtty of the South 
Nineteen Hundred Four 


BY 


H.E. BARON SPECK von STERNBURG 
Ambassador from Germany to the United States. 


HIS oration, strong in its simplicity, was everywhere 

received with satisfaction, and was made the first pub- 
lication of THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF SEWANEE TEN- 
NESSEE. 

The volume is royal octavo and is printed upon de luxe 
book paper of a beautiful tone. The type is a large Scotch 
Roman letter, the lines opened and the margins wide, giv- 
ing the page a very dignified appearance. The title-page 
is rubricated and the book is without decoration. The 
type was distributed at once atter printing. 

The edition was of 595 copies. The first five were sump- 
tuously bound in royal blue levant, hand-tooled in gold 
with silk end-pieces. These copies were presented as fol- 
lows: to His Imperial Majesty, the German Emperor; to 
His Excellency, the President of the United States; to His 
Excellency, the German Ambassador; to the Right Rev- 
erend, the Chancellor of The University of the South ; and 
to the Vice-Chancellor. 

The remaining 590 copies were bound with Japan paper 
wrappers over stiff board. A few of these copies are still 
available at $1.50 a copy, postpaid; or, if ordered with the 
Sewanee Edition of Milton’s Ode on the Nativity, the two 
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The Kirgate Press Announces 


An Essay on Modern Gardening. 


By Horace WALPOLE. Including a translation into French by Duc DE 
NIVERNOIS, being a reprint in type facsimile of the edition printed by Wal- 
pole at his Strawberry Hill Press in 1785, to which is now added an Introduc- 
tion by AL1cH MorsE EARLE, the noted authority on gardening. 


In size the book is 73" 93". It is bound appropriately in marbled 
boards, with vellum back, and titles in gold. 300 copies, net, $4.00 


Collectanea: Thomas Carlyle, 1821-1855. 


Edited by Dr. SAMUEL ARTHUR JoNES. This volume presents Carlyle’s 
hitherto uncolleéted writings. There are six of these; three of which have 
escaped the notice of all Carlyle’s English bibliographers, and two of them 
were discovered by the editor. The two earliest of these papers are note- 
worthy as being the very first independent critical writing done by Carlyle; 
antedating his first book two years. The editor contributes a Prefatory Note 
and also an Appendix: ‘‘ Carlyle’s Apprenticeship.”” 


500 copies on Old Stratford deckle-edged paper, net, $ 2.50 
125 copies on Van Gelder hand-made paper, net, 5.00 
15 copies on Imperial Fapan Vellum, net, 12.00 


Horace Walpole and the Strawberry Hill 
Press, 1757-1789. 


By Munson ALDRICH HAveENS. In this volume, the endeavor of the 
writer has been to afford a glimpse of Walpole in one of the happiest of his 
many capacities, that of a lover and maker of odd volumes, A carefully com- 
piled list of the publications of the press is included, and some well-seleéted 
facsimiles of the produétions of the press add interest to the book. The illus- 
trations include a portrait not previously published, from an original pencil 
drawing by T. Gosden, of Thomas Kirgate, for over thirty years Horace Wal- 
pole’s printer at Strawberry Hill, and a portrait of Walpole. These plates also 
bear vignettes of Strawberry Hill villa and the printing shop. 


The book is 6" x 8", printed in an open type on a special hand-made 
paper. The illustrations are in :photogravure on Fapan paper. It 
is bound well in antique boards with linen back and paper label. 

300 copies (only a few copies remain ), net, $4.00 


**« Descriptive circulars of all the publications of this press will gladly be sent 
on request. 
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HE SEWANEE PRESS has issued in a beautifully printed form 

| the address which the Secretary of War, the Honorable W1LLIAM 

H. Tart, delivered at the Union League Club of Chicago on 

Washington’s Birthday. The address, setting forth in clear phrases 

the well-known but frequently misinterpreted policy of the present 

National Administration with respect to national defense, is here pre- 
served in fitting form. 

The type used is a bold modern roman letter, and the pages of attra@t- 
ive antique-finished paper are 6 xg inches in size. 

The edition consists of six hundred copies. Four hundred and 
seventy-five copies have been bound in stiff wrapper-covers, the price 
of which is Fifty Cents each, One hundred and twenty-five copies 
have been bound in limp leather and these will be sold at Two Dol- 
lars a copy. 
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WORK AND PAY 


HIS homily on the true motive and spirit of the worker should 
© be in the hands of every person who has any kind of work to 

do, either of the head or hand. Those who believe that ‘¢la- 
bor conquers everything,’’ and who hold that the salvation of the world 
will be greatly helped by the bettering of the spirit in which its work is 
done, will desire to have this little essay widely circulated and read. 
Employers will, in some instances perhaps, want to use it for gifts to 
their employes. 

Tuer Sewanze Press has printed the essay in attractive style, and ~ 
yet the price is moderate. The edition sells for Twenty-five Cents a 
copy; or at special rates for quantities. The pages are 6}”x 93” in 
size, with ample margins around the print, and the binding is a wrapper- 
cover of heavy paper. 

A few copies of a special edition have been printed on art book paper 
of antique finish, bound in wrappers, at Fifty Cents a copy. 
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ENERALIZATION is _neces- 
(5 sary to the advancement of 
knowledge, but particularity 1s 
indispensable to the creations of the 
imagination. In proportion as men 
know more and think more, they look 
less at individuals and more at classes. 
They therefore make better theories 
and worse poems. They give us vague 
phrases instead of images, and personi- 
fied qualities instead of men. They 
may be better able to analyse human 
nature than their predecessors. But 


analysis is not the business of the poet. 
His office is to portray, not to dissect. 


Macautay’s Essay on Milton. 


